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This is a report from a conference of selected black 
educators, professionals, and citizens that was convened to provide 
an outline of the kinds of educational concerns and problems 
affecting blacks in America which the National Institute of Education 
(NIE) might use as a basis for formulating its research and 
development (R&D) efforts. The participants generally felt that the 
educational R&D efforts of. NIE in the black community are more 
properly focused on part icipation in policy formation, design of 
programs, selection of resiaarchers, identification of relevant 
problems, selection of methodologies employed to conduct research, 
administration and approval of research pro jects, and legitimization 
of R&D efforts in black communities. Other problems and concerns 
rated high by participants were directed toward the control and 
governance of schools, the administration of schools for fostering 
community development, the impact of integration on schooling and the 
black community, the location and training of black researchers, the 
transition problems facing black students in schools, the 
communication patterns influencing the development of the black 
community, and the creation of internship and apprentice 
opportunities . (Author/J A) 
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Dcrlicaliofi 

This rc|)()ri is (Icdiniicd to tnc memory of Dr. Marcus 
l''oslcr who was shiin while serving as Superintendent of Oaklancl, 
Calilornia i\il)lic School System. His devotion to his^|B|_:ind [be-lvc^'i 
his work should ser\'e as a guide for professional educators vVlio 
strive lo bring a quality educational experience to all of Americans 
.children. 



Preface 



During the fall of 1971.1 worked with a group of col leagues in llie 
College of Kcluailional the Univcrsily of Illinois to complete a Program 
Design Document Project for ilic National Institute of lidu exit ion. Our 
charge was to look at ineciuality in the delivery of educational services 
to various groups/across the United States. In order to gain a realistic 
view of the concerns and problems of those most affected by inequality 
on the surface, we interviewed members of varicnis minority groups 
and women confrontetl with different environmental conditions across 
America. VVe were particularly impre.ssed by the fact that different 
groups contacted were talking about the same problems but from the dif- 
ferent perspectives gained from their unique positions in our society. 
It was evident that any attempt on the part of any government agency to 
serve the general population would have to take into consideration the 
fact that different groups perceive reality in accord with their personal 
experiences and involvements. The question of problem identification 
must now be broadened to take into account "who" identifies the problems. 
It was this kind of thinking that prompted the proposiil to conduct a 
problem identification conference with a sample of representatives of 
the bkick community. 

Representatives of the black co mmunity asked to serve as partici- 
pants in a pro{)lem identification conference sponsored by MV. were 
carefully selected to reflect a reasonable cross-section of the views and 
problems associiited with the delivery of educational services in the 
black community. There was an attempt to get a diversity of views by 
conscientiously choosing people who would see similar problems differ- 
ently because of who they are and what they do. We do not claim that 
the views reflected in this report capture the full range of problems and 
concerns that would be expressed hy all members of the black community 
in the United States. 'I fierefore the information presented should be 
consideretl as a reasoruible starting point for initiating programmatic action 
with the full knowledge that changes in program will be required as new 
and relevant data become available from members of the black community 
not properly represented here. In every endeavor the rights and the 
dignity of the black community must be respected if Nn*2 is to play a 
legitimate role in this l)laek community. 

It is critical to the continued effectiveness of our deliberations that 
this report be viewed as being suggestive of both a structure for obtain- 
ing continued input from a reasonable cross-section of the black com- 
munity and an initial guide for identifying R and D problem areas that 
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l)l;u*ks certify to ht* iinporlaut In ihcir welfare and ctint iiuied 'progress. 
1'lic writer is miiulfiii of the |)oliiieal prohlejn of l)eing able to move in 
a unified way to try to influeuce an a^i-'Mcy to operate in (crnisof tiie 
special perspectives of those to be servetl while trying' to get people to 
accept and to cointnii themselves to what is in this report. This approach 
is IVauglit with danger because people tend to believe what their own 
personal experiences reveal as truth. If this report is considered in the 
light of cautions iniplietl by our foregoing statements, then it might 
better .serve as a guitle for the R ;ind 1) efforts of N'lK in ihe black 
coninuiniiy. 
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Inlrodiirtitni 



"riif Xatioiul liusiiUiU' ol' Ia.liu;;il inn was (.'sl;ii>lislK'(l lo lu'lp llic 
I'lMiuiry I'.ii'ry nui ii.s cniniDii nu'iit lo provide Ljiialil.y o()ucii(ii)n tor all 
its I ili /ens a I a rrasouahk' I'osl. Till) lie law 1 S. mac loci in Jmiu\ 
n)7'J. art ii'ulau'd llu- hcHol' that the l-'ctloral (Jovo luuonl has a clear 
ri'siMMisihihl y to provide leailerslup in llie romluct ami snppori of 
St ieniilii' intpiiry into the ednraiional prtn'css. Part <^t' the rcsponsihihl y 
t)t' Nil", involves the IniiUliiii; of an cil'tH'tivL' otlncallonal rcsoari'li and 
development sv'stem to help itlentiiy and alleviate enrrent problems in 
American edueatii>n. fonr U and I) analyses were condnctecl Tor NIM 
in l!)72, antl the .general .noalsand problem analysis whicli resnlted 
served as the ralit)nale lor the Institnie's \ \)7\\ research and develop- 
mcni a>;erula. .\llhoui;h tlu* proi;rani ideas sni;i;ested by these i^ronps 
were only very i;enerally tleveloped in the doennients, nevertheless it 
is possible lo oniline three main cate.nories into which the program 
sn>;i;eslions fall: (1) activities that prudui'cd or i'ollected inlornialion 
and d-issefnlnaU*<l the i"esul(s oi' the aruiK'ses, (2) ac(ivirics designed 
lari^ely to improve the |)rai"iices in ilie current educational system, 
(S) proi^rams addressing major problems wlueh woukl resuh in new 
I'orms ol' eilucation that do not necessarily depend on the current system 
to operate. Under these categories, several speeil'ic areas could be 
idem il'ied. and of these most relevant- lor this investigation is the area 
of Analysis and Masic Research. As the iNMI-" document states the 
iniporianee oi' Analysis and Basic Research is that it. '*e.\pand[sl our 
usable knowleilge about education and synthesi/.els] it for elTicieni 
presentation to decision-makers," Within this category, the first program, 
Needs Assessment, gives Nil*', information about public desires and reac- 
tions to i*ducational i m prove inen t . Needs Assessnieni involves surveying 
public altitudes to tind out what each oi the large const it uciu'ies of educa- 
tion believe is ini[)Ortant and what kinds of prograius they prefer. In 
addition, a systematic eoHection of data on educulion.il perl'ormance in 
broad problem areas is necessary to provide a picture of emerging 
and receding problem areusand information on whether NIK prtigrams 
are responsive lo the needs o( all concerned. 

In order to achieve its purpose, Nil', must first identify the goals 
of American ei in cation, but this in itself is a difficult task for several ^. 
reasons, first, within a pluralistic society it is nearly impossible to 
establish a set of goals with which everyone will agree and, consequently, 
the specific needs of some minority groups have been overlooked in the 
attempt to outline broad goals which fit the needs of the public in general. 
To counter this tendeiu:y it is neces.sary to obtain a valid cross-section of 
views and concerns of the different groups whicli compri.se the total popu- 
tion of the United States. NII'/s mission can only be accomplished when pro- 
posed solutions are highly correlated with the real and perceived concerns, 
problems and desires of those to be served; Second, in studying the 
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roiinlrv's ciliu'at'KHial problems, llic n'sfarclicr iiiid tlic naluro oi* his 
approadi arc bt'comiiig incrcasini;ly criliial since (lie tntcrarlion of 
I lie prohlem, the reseai'rKer ami the researcher's nielhodolosy serves to 
sliape eonrliisions wliieli often dislorl reality' rather than ilhmiinale 
it. 

One way oi* eliminatini; this kind oi' liisioriion is to Ivave ihe people 
aTreelod help identiry the probleni.s, do ihc research, develop differenl 
types of nicthodologs' to be used in conjunction witli exist iuR procedures, 
and draw conclusions based on the resulting perceptions. I'or too long 
the perceptions of those affecteii by certain decisions have not l.K*en 
•included in the pvol>leni idcniil'it'alion or planning'stages and, therefore, 
have had no innuence in (he resulting programs to guide them in a dir- 
cccion consistent with the needs of the people to he .served. NIK has been 
in existence for a number of months, and plans have been made which 
would l)e difficult to reverse, yet until this \xi\nl there has been no 
substantive input frotri blacks themselves, U is iTucial that accurate 
soundings arc solicited from members of groups which for their own 
reasons see themseh es as being distinct and rt-quii ing unique and 
creative solutions io their educational problems. .Since most b Licks in 
America perceive their educational problems and concerns [lartly in 
relation to social results growing out if raci;d classification, it is 
!iceess:iry to obtain a representative sampling (d' how Huy view problems 
and how they would providv sohitions for thrm using NIL as tlie agent 
for change. 

^ 'i'his point Is nKidt* in a more systematic and thorough fashion by 
T. S. Kuhn in The Structure of Scientific Revolutions and Imre I.ak;i{c)s 
in "Falsification and Methodology of Scientific Researeli Programmes" 
when 'they argue thai there are no conclusive experiments in science (and 
more so the ease in social science) aiul that at least in terms td large 
conflicting scientific paradigms, the cl;oice of one over the other often 
depend On extra-scientific considerations. With Lakntos. who is clearer 
on this issue than Kuhn, it depends upon the promise of the research pro- 
gram as measured over a long period of time. Following this line of 
thought, I am suggest in g (ha I the past and pres'ent program of R and i) 
involving blacks in America has failed H) yield results tliat help to 
explain how blacks perceive iheir iuvolvenieiu in the variety of daily 
social functions affecting them. In addition, findings of R and D 
efforts appear to fail to contribute directly to an outsider's understand- 
ing of the reality and strengths characieri/.irig black social activity. 
If we continue to follow the vein of Kuhn's thinking, it should he noted 
that scientific paradigms are noi all that sensitive to new information. 
There seem to he forces, like the selective-exposure tendency, that affect 
greatly thoughts and attitufles researchers have about the nature of method 
and information acceptable in certain areas of discourse. This continues 
to be the l)arrier It) the emergence of new ideas. 
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h'of^ra tu (ind Slniciurc of (lie Con ference 



111 onlcr U) DlMaiii this l)hu'k pcrspctl ivc on ctluraliunal CDiu'criis. 
pi'DhlLMiis ami ilcsiros as hackgroiuul l\)r Nil', pr(jgt*am planning aiui design, 
a coiit'tTLMn'o of scK'ftoil bhu k cducalt)i's, prol'cssionals and lilizeiis was 
convened lo provide tlie pi'ul)leui-orieutetl iul'ornialion tlial is valid Tor the 
group ihey represent. IMie inieni of llie tonrerencc was to provide an out- 
line of the kinds oi' etluealional concerns and prohleins alTeclitig blacks 
in America which NJi-l ini;k;lii use as a basis for formulating its Research 
and Development efforts. An altenipl was made to focus on prol)leiu 
ideiUification in a broad context so that dcl'initions and programs migiil 
have the ne.\il)ility tu nwke use of approaches and systems not yet 
identified or tried on a large scale. Attention was focused on dealing with 
the operational social, political, ami economic consequences of Research 
and Development as a tool or process m the black community. Some 
attention was also ticvotetl to problems, fears, and misgivings associated 
with R aiul I) in the black community antl how to get comnuniilies to . 
accept the worth of these efforts as an aid to improving the quality of 
_educ;ition they receis c. 

In addition to the content of the etlucational concerns and problems, 
it was hoped that data couiti be collected on the process of group intei"- 
action when individuals interact in relation to the tasks as outlined, i-roni 
these data, some insight into problems as they relate to the personalities 
and experiential backgromids of the participants was gained. These data 
should help the Nil:', staff to plan for the introduction of K and D Proposals 
to black communities without the confrontation that results when people 
and personalities are not adequately considered. 

in or tier to facilitate the discussion of problems crucial to the K 
and i) efforts directed at the black community, a preconference concept 
paper was prepared by the conference Chairperson, l''red crick ,\. Rodger s, 
and circulated to all participants in advance of the conference, lilacli area 
of concern was briefly discussed so that the reader had some notion 
of tiie intent. 'I'hese topical areas were viewed as an attempt to structure 
R and I) problems related to bhicks in the broatiest possible terms across 
many sources of problems. 'I'hey were not to be viewed as an attempt to 
be exhaustive but rather as an attempt to be suggestive of the pattern 
that might be employed to consider R and 0 problems^ Mach participant 
was asked to read the paper prior to coming to Chicago and to react in 
writing or orally to any item in accordance with his personal involvement, 
knowledge, and experience. 
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Part iclpam.s \vcrfalsc» strongly cMU'tnirii^fcd lf» prepare tlurirowii lists 
oT priority topics a itoinpanictl hy support Ivc conuiuMUs. In coiu lusion. 
the topical areas along with supportive conuiieuts represented a "first 
cut** in an attempt to ilea) will) t'oinplex K and 1) issues involving hiacks 
in American society. 

Since the |)artitipants themselves were seleetetl not along disciplinary 
lines b it were chosen rather to ret'lec! the general prohlemsoT \< and J) 
across blacks as a group, the problems which are outlined in the report 
do not Tit neatly within tratlitional disciplinary tVameworks. After the 
points raised by participants were thoroughly disLUSsed, problem areas 
were rewritten to reflect the concerns and additional input of all 
concerned. The prepared paper was considered by the entire group on 
the second day of the conference. 

The UK'etiug was held in Chicago on January I 1 and I 2 at the O'Haro 
Inn. On the evening of January 10, the participants met at a soci-d hour to 
establish rapport and to informally get acquainted with each other in 
terms of the assigned tasks. The fir.»;t part of January 1 I was spent 
orienting the group to the task expectation, for mill irUroduct ions, and 
identifying concerns and problems, 'i'he second part of January 1 I was 
spent defining what the coiu'erns and problems might mean in relation 
to the stated purposes of NTK. 

On the evening of January 1 1, the participants continued their inter* 
action on an informal iiasis at a social hour, designed to facilitate discus- 
sion involving the assigned task of the conference. The program on 
January 12 continued the discussion initiated on the previous day with 
much more focus on .specii'ic ideas and logistical requiicments for further 
discussing and product delivery. Much of the discussion centered on how 
the report should Uc presented and the specific problem areas requiring 
attention. The group then focused on the pro-conference problems paper 
prepared for consideration by conference participants. The latter part of 
the day was spent reconciling differences, clarifying problems, suggesting 
program steps and procedures, identifying possible rcsoui'ce people, out- 
lining an appropriate communication pattern and specifying the details 
of the written report (o be submitted. 
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'Hie Pariicijxnils 

'VUc selection criU'ria iiu'liuletl fonsitlcral of i^co^rnphk' diver- 
sity, sex, diversity of expertise, iiuercsl, ai;e,":in(i rank, 'i'lie list of 
partieipams atlciuliiig the eonFereiu'c and theu* lospeetive primary 
aetivitv is indicated in* low. 
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President, Lincoln University 
Hisfier Kducatiou in the Black 
Conmnuiity 

High .School Guidance Coun.selor 
in newly integrated school in N. C. 

I'lementary .School 'reachcT; 
I.carnini; Problems of Poor Students 

Superintendent. K-l 2 District 
School System .Administration 

Community Involvement in Education 

Chairman of School Board; School 
System Governance 

Co-Director of Re.search Center 
Research Design/Group Process 

Professor of Higher Education 
Leadership Training for Developing 
Inslitntions 

Professor of Psychiatry and Education/ 
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Mrs, Helen 'restaiuark 
Dr. Arlluir Thomas 
Mr, Marvin Tranuucl 
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Scholars 
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Director, Center for Stuilcnt Rights; 
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Principal, High School; Administra- 
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Thc lic/fort 



'Vhc report itscll' is limiicd hy time so tluU ihc problems do nol 
represent as dcUiilcl aiul carcrul an analysis of Kcsearch unci .Oevel- 
opmeiu involving blacks in America as ihigbl liave resulled t'roiu a 
more deliberate efforl. Wbile tbe report is reflective of the juiture oT 
the problems inlierent in research and development, the description 
may change with a detailed examination ot* the problems by blacks 
CO mpet en tin each area . 

In general, there is agreeiiient that Research and Development as 
it relates to dealing with problems among blacks is primarily involved 
with value dilemmas. In the area of problem identification or needs 
assessment, for example, NIK receives information on public desires 
and reactions to educational improv^!ment. 1 h*^ relevant questions here 
are **\vho is doing the asking? " and **\vho is being asked? " In regard 
to the problems of blacks, the traditional approach has been one in 
which indivicluals with scholarly reputations assess the problems and 
collect the data in such a manner that the method, in fact, determines 
what needs can be assessed. The people who are being researched, how- 
ever, have their own ideas about what their prolilems are, and are hot 
particularly interested in maintaining the ^'structure" of scholarship that 
so often certifies the status quo. This situation has gotten so out of hand 
with regard to blacks that at this point they view any attempt to define 
their problems from the outside as an action wiiich is not in their 
best interest. 
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Vor the most pari, prolilcnis ami t'oiu'crns tJiiltiiu'cl i)y tlu.' partiiapanls 
Tall into two distinrt i'atc);or'os. In the first instance tliere is eoncern 
aluiut the researcher antl ilu* n\ellii)doloi;v enn)loye(i. 'I'lie secontl inst;nu"c 
deals wiih the identit'ii-al ion of problems relevant to hhu'ks in edueat ional 
and related settintis. 



Categories and Problem Areas 



The Researcher and 
Met 1 K) do lo)j[ y 1'. m p lo y ed 



R and O Problems in 
HIaek Commnnities 



1 . Objectivity ami Theory Hcpend- 
ency of Tacts in l'>stal)lishini; 
Criteria 

U. Interactions Involving the Re- 
searcher, the Problem, the 
Methodology, the Analysis, and 
the Conclusion 

Research Development vs. 
Research on Development 



4. Policy Formation. Problem 
Identification, Program Design, 
and the Kvaluation of Process and 
Product of Institutional Out put 

o. Appropriateness of Research 
Problems for Black Researchers 

(i. Legitimization of Research and 
Development in Black Commun- 
ities 

7. Structure for Continued and 

Significant Black Input in the NIK 
R and D Kffort 



The Impact of Integration on 

the Black Community antl Si^hool- 

ing in the South and Other Areas 

Schools as Socializing Knviron- 
mental Settings 



Personality Development of 
Black Youth in Schools and Other 
I'',ducalional Sellings During a 
Period of Transition 

4. Assessment and Identification 
of Talented Black Students 



fi. The Riglus of Black Stutlents in 
School Settings 

6, Current Research and Develop- 
ment Kflorls Focused on the 
Black Community 

7, Location and Development of 
Black Researchers 
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77h* Rcsairchcr and Mcihodoh^fy Emljloycd 

I. Objectivity (lud Theory Def/emlrncy of Tarts in Tstahlishinj^ Criteria 

Vhcfc is a cliri'crencc in (lie way (lirt'crciu researchers interpret and 
treat data. It is possible for some researchers with different socializa- 
tion experiences, personal involvenietits, self-interests, and LToss-gi*oup 
contacts to see selected data ilif foretices as bein^ of great consequence 
while others view them as being trivial. Fart of the issue is focused on 
sub jective judgments about the importance of magnitude differences ob- 
served in data collected on different individuals facing diverse sets of life 
circumstances. Ifowever, one of the most .serious discrepancies between 
interpretations offered by different researchers appears to be due to 
differences in the collection or noncollection of data and the ways in 
whicii these data are interj>reted. What data are omitted and included 
can cliange the configuration of the relationships which will affect a 
resoarciier's interpretations and conclusions. 

Often, unobtrusive occ:urrcnce.s operating systematically to affect 
the life conditions and chances of one group may be completely overlooked 
by a researcher with little ''common .sense" knowledge of the human activity 
he attempts to observe. This problem can be further aggravated by the 
shape ofjhe data available. Too often available data are aggregated 
across larger units \r the extent that conditions affecting subgroups are 
either masked or understated. Generalizing from aggregated data to a dis- 
aggregated population is always fraught with the danger of creating an 
idealized social model that is substituted for real society. These factors 
along with others combine to demonstrate "the fragility of social-science 
research in complex areas where theories are mere speculations and the 
techniques of analysis are subjeet to wide differences in application, 
usage and interpretation" (Levin, 1972, p. 51). Many judgments and opin- 
ions influence the application of methodology at each level, therefore, 
findings, interpretations and conclusions "are at lea.st as much a product 
of the value perspectives and opinions of the researcher as they are of 
. . . (his) methodology and data. Unfortunately, the values and biases of 
the researcher are built into his procedures and interpretations at 
every stage" (Levin, 1972, p. 51). 

It is clear that knowledge of the overall value perspectives of the 
researcher is a requisite to being able to ascertain why he chose to 
interpret data in a particular way when many alternative pos.sibilities 
are plainly feasible. Given this state of affairs, arguments supporting 
the objectivity of social science data appear to be unfounded and 
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Miislcacliiig to policy-niakci'ji, *' \n sori;il si it'iu'i*. dIiJc-i livily and resulting fai'ls 
arc oriqii ijucslio liable. 

Anoilicr way of visualizing the problem of cleieniiinin.i; the Tacts in 
a partli'ular ease is In relation lo the (heoiy-ilepciideney notion. Sini|)ly 
staleil, the iheory-depetulency notion suggests that observations of exper- 
ience (Taets) are theory dependent. In this sense, two rese;irchers inay 
observe the same objei l or liunian behaviors and due to the dil'terent iheore- 
Ileal perspectives, it is possible thai ihey literally do not see the s;ime 
ol)iei:l or human behaviors. The coiu'lusion lo be drawn roughly parallels 
the comment of Hugh G. Petrie when be asserted that **\Vhat is relevant tor 
one theory may be logically and methodologically incapable of being ob- 
served under the presuppositions of a different theory'' (Petrie, li)7L\ p. 48). 

Since the achievement of complete objectivity iu social science research 
is probably \nialtainable and facts are at best theory dependent, the cstab- 
lishnieiil of criteria tor collecting, analyzing, evaluating and using data 
concerned with the life conditions of blacks in .America is a difficult and 
value-laden task. It is crucial that research and development on educational 
problems of blacks be subject cti to careful analysis and evaluation in 
relation to the objectivity and theory dependency of facts in establishing 
criteria governing the conduct of such activity, 'i'his kind of careful 
analysis should be directed toward studies that have been completed, are 
in progress, or are lacing proposed. 

2. Interactions Involving the Rcscnrclur, the Problem, the Methodology, 
the Analysis, and the Conclusion 

.Any effort to conduct R and I) projects involving black researchers 
and subjects should take into account relevant interactions among the 
researcher, the problem, the methodology, the analysis, and the conclusions 
of scholarly activity. In some instances, this would require the commission 
of situlies that deal specificalb' with those interactions, while in other 

One of mv collca^^ues (luilc rightly observed ihut ''the critical protili-m 
in social seieuec research is that the apj) Meat ion of apparent findings is 
often incompatible willi iho.^c results nr hasiin uinnieiided effect; to wit, 
research on atoms could have led to wiflespread desalinizatiui) plants instead 
of nuclear weapons, hut the latter choice reflected ilu: applied deeisiofis 
of politicians not the scientists." Kvcn though I concede one point, I feci 
that the research findings involving hlacks to dale are not in a form that 
offer:{ real alternative choices for political actions. In most instances 
these research findings do not demofislrale the real and long-term value of 
Black Americans to the growth and development of the nation as ;i whole. 
Without this stance as a real possibility there is little chance that the 
political alternative chosen will further significant involvement of 
blacks in crucial social functions for their* own advancement and the 
;l/^v5^rf■menl of the general welfare. , 

ERIC 
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instanccs. dinVrciil rosoiirchcrs tVoni cliri'tTcnl ethnic and experience back- 
grounds would eonduiM iho sanir research and tievelopmenl activity within 
their reference i^roup as wcW as aiioss otht*r reference .groups. Specifi- 
callv, this would etUail ihe CDmniission of more hlack researchers to rojuluct 
research in various areas as well as to do iest*art;h on this research itsrlf. 
IJlaek researchers should also he sup|)orted h\ llieir elToris lo conduct 
research on white sul)jects This, however, sliouhl not lead to the idea 
that onW blacks can do hlack studies, or Poles study Poles, jews study Jews, 
etc.. rather that important soi:ial policy rehiled studies should be attacked 
from diverse angles. 

!J. Research and Development vs. Hesearrh on Development 

Research and development imply (1) that there is some evidence 
about the nature of a problem and (12) that there are known ways one might 
organ i'/.e ami allocate resources lo deal with problems. In the first 
instance, this is the basis for much of our research activity and in the 
second instance, it serves as the foundation for many of our present tlevelop- 
mental activities. This approach to R and 1) requires the involvement of 
'*|)roven" schohus and administrators because they are mo.st likely to have 
the know-how in thejie two areas of human activity. Therefore, the bulk 
of resources of R and 0 will go to these individuals or gi'oups exclusively. 
Since this is the case. few. if any. blacks could qualify for R and I) funds. 

If more blacks are to he included in these kinds of activities, 
consideration nuist be directed toward research on development. .Vhuiy 
of the. experiences blai:ks are having in present-day society are new and have 
no historical counterpart, and therefore, it is necessary to devote some 
attention toward researching the developmental process affecting the pre- 
sent and future status of blacks. Research o)i development allou-s the 
indusioji of blacks as researchers because they are likely to have the 
edge in thinking about issues related to the status of blacks on the 
changing .Ameriran <;cene. This edge is associated in part v/ith the fact 
that operational values in many different black communities are entirely 
alien to white America. Since knowledge of these values is essential to 
understanding how blacks perceive their own realit\'. idack researcliers 
who have the necess;iry background must be s()ught out and supported to 
complete research on developmental trends affecting the black community. 

4. Policy Formation, Problem Identifiaitwn, Pro^ipram Design, Administrative 
Structure, Output and the Evaluation of Process and Prodiict of Insti- 
tutional Output 

There is a functional interactive relationship'affeeting policy for- 
mation, problem identification, program design, administrative structure, 
O .tput that influences any evaluation of process and product associated 
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with insliluiioual arli\'iiy. The tialurc of the policy lhal is rornuilalcd 
(Ictcrnuucs ihc setlivi^^ and prioriiy l\>r idctuifyiiig problems to he solved. 
'Vhc pro.i(rafM.(lesi,i(M <lt*vise(l and .scle<'(t*(l for .soh'ini^ the problem idoiil ifieil 
is inriueiiced both by ihe nature of tht* pt)Hcy and by tho problem doscrif)- 
tion. In devising an atlnuiii.strative structure, the program design becomes 
crucial in deciding the roles and the shape of these roles to be employed in 
the structure. It should be noteil that people selected to function in the 
administrative structure are often mure closely tied to the nature of the 
policy and problem than to the program regarding the output of the insti- 
tution in question. Output can be consistent with policy while not providing 
solutions to problems identified. It is al.so possible to judge a program's output 
as being adequate although the relationslup to the policy formulated and the 
problem identified are questionable at best. 

The points above represent only a few of the many permutations 
possible when one considers the interrelationships affecting the output 
of. policy formation, problem identification, program design and'administra- 
live structure. However, one should be able to surmise the complexity of 
the situation frtnn the brief statements and to ponder some of the problems 
associated with attempts to evaliuite processes and products resulting 
from .such an experience. Too little attention has been focused on the 
interrelationships of significant factors which precede the evaluation of 
process and products. Without careful consideration of antecedent condi- 
tions, evaluation of processes and products has little real meaning to 
those who are affected directly by the resulting data. 

Up to this point the policy formation, problem identification, 
program design and administrative structure at NIK has not included blacks 
in any significant way. In this sense much of the present and future direc- 
tion of NIK is set without having included the problems and concerns of 
members of the black community in terms of their perceptions and value 
orientation. Given this situation it is doubtful that the focuj; of NIK 
can be redirected to take into account R and D problems considered to be 
critical to the best interests of members of the black community. If 
this situation is to be corrected, or at least improved, more black.s will 
have to be involved in the formation of policy, identification of problems, 
design of programs, and administrative structure at every level in NIK 
within the very near future. This step should raise the level of the 
evaluation of the process and product of NIK as a viable agency in the 
eyes of members of the black community. 

5, Appropriateness of Research Problems for Black Researchers 

Should black researchers be limited to the study of problems a.s.so- 
ciated with blacks? If so. then they are limited both in the opportunity to 
Q inaucial .support and in their ability to discuss related problems 
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ol' other If roups. To Wnui black researchers (o (he sMuh- of blacks is lo 
limit them to the study of |vari of the prol)lein, hi some sense, one can 
only mulersliind t\.\e hhu k proldem by liaving first-liaiul inrurmat ioJi nn 
the nature ol* the wiiite prol)leni or heder .still. b\* ktiowing how society 
alTeets the Ufe eondiiions of different intlividuais in differenl ways. l'*or this 
ami other reasons, bl.iek researeliers should uo{ be limited lo the study 
of blaek problems. 

.Another issue is related to the percentage of resources devoted to 
problems other than those of black.s. Since there is no rea.soii to believe 
that the bull; of resources will be ilesignateil for K and I) problems in liic 
many areas specifically related to the black problem, I) lack researchers wlio 
are restricted to research on blacks would not have acces.s to most of the 
available resources and problem areas to be studied. It is absolutely 
nece.s.s:ivy that black researchers maintain intellectual flcxibilit\' in their 
choice of appro[)riate research topics, I'his is a nceessiiry condit ion if 
basic changes across the total spectrum of American .society are to be forth- 
coming partly as a resoU of relevant findings by black researchers, 'I'his 
situation will only come to pass as lilack researchers maintain their right 
to choose problems for study more broadly. 

(). Lciiitimiztitii.'^j of H cscnrch and Development in Black Communities 

The question of who gives legitimacy and how legitimacy i.s obtained 
for justifying research and development activities in the black eomnumities 
is of much concern to members of these communities, '/'here is a strong 
feeling, with adequate Justification, that black community residents have 
been exploited by researchers for their own gain and that the community 
gains have lieen primarily negative or nonexistent, I'herefore, the legitimi- 
zation of research in blaek communities must be determined by those who arc 
most affe*.:ted by the results. 

Part of the problem of legitimizing re.search in black communities deals 
with difficulties associated with the identification of re.searehable pr(jb- 
lems in a lietcrogeneous urban area where blacks are presently residing in 
increasingly large numbers. What are the boundaries and limitations of 
research done in this type of environment? What criteria should be enjployed 
to determine the worth of such research efforts? What should be the process 
^vhercby research problems are identified and defined? 1'hese que.stions should 
be answered in relation to black perspectives on diverse problems found in 
a variety of educational settings. 

Past and current research on bjaek students has tended to type them 
negatively in relation to students in other groups. I his kind of negative 
typing encourages negative reaetiotis on the part of professional staff, 
peers in other gronp.s, atul members of the larger eommitnity, R and I) whieli 
O e results that can be translated into negative "typing** should not be 
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oiu.'oiiragcil. siipporlccl i)r piil)lii'i/.t'(l in tin* blat k conuinmily or ainoiii; hhurk 
stiulciUs wliiM'cvcr (hc>' nui;ht be fouiui. At the present time, research hi' 
erature is ehiltered w itii a i;rcat deal of racism when focused on the eiliica- 
tionaland iiitclleetiial characteristics of l>Iack stiulents, This sitnatlon 
will bcgrealh' improved as K and 1) efforts in l)lack commuuiiies have 
j^ained legitimacy from blacks prior lo proceeding with the at*tivity. 

7. Structure for Continued and Significant Hlack Input in the NIE H and 



There is a need for llic ereniion and convinuavion of a group of blacks, 
interested in the programs and progress of NIK. What should be the nature 
of the structure and organization of such a group? What will be their concerns? 
What kinds of support will be required? Is NIK willing to support an 
ongoing group of black professionals who will advise on research' and 
development activities in black conuuunilies? Lven though the above 
questions need some answers before this problem area can be operationally 
defined, it is an important area to consider if NIK's R and D efforts are 
lo serve the i)lack comnmnity more effectively. A task force of black 
professionals and lay people could serve this purpose. 

Research and Development Problems in Black Communities 

1. The Impact of Integration on the Black Community and Schooling in 
the South and Other Areas 

The impact of integration on the black community has been varied 
but indisputable across the United States. In the minds of an increasing 
number of blacks the results of integration have meant a net loss for the 
black community as a whole. These results can only be viewed and studied 
in the context of their occurrence because their effects are differentiated 
across settings in different time frames. Since this is the case, the sub- 
problem associated with the general problem area (impact of integration) 
will be discussed below. 

a. Pluralism and As.*? inn'la I inn in Institutional Settings 

*I*herc seem to be two ciistimrt and contrasting trends associated wit h 
how l)lacks shoultl be inclndetl in institutional activity. One approacli 
suggests thai there is a miilliplicii y of ultimate .subgroups in America, 
each with its own set of values and ways of experiencing the environment. 
The differences presented by these subgroups strengthen society because 
of the inherent vitality resulting from interactions within crommon cul- 
tural and social groupings. According to this view, institutional acnvity 
would precede along subgroup or pluralistic lines and contact among 
these groups is for nuitual benefit and personal self interest. This 
.p.^^-ment allow.s subgroups to pursue their own goals and desires 
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\vii!u>m intvi'TcvcMcc U:\sir:illy. ihis Is frtunlom from view (jTck'tiK^- 
cratic jn';u'tiiT. Also, lliis position s't'cks io preserve trjo up idenlity. 

Aiioilier view of (lie sitiiiilion sui;£i;ests tliiit siih,t;ro;ips should l)e ussimi- 
Litccl ill eoniuiou iusiitiuioual aetivilics t'oi usccl on tuuuau problems anel 
concerns alTeet ini; all. I'.mpliasis here is placed on points of ai^recuient 
and participation in institutional activity on an evjual basis. *l'hc viuility 
oT this pattern results from its focus on the general welfare of all for 
the ultimate gootl of all. basically, this is ihc freedom for view of 
democratic practice. Group identity here is more nationalistic in its 
orientation. 

Hlaeks in Anieriea are caught l>et.ween these two views of how peov^le 
should participate^ in institutional activity. 'I'here is a .strong push to 
preserve group identity \n\i not at the expense of being able to participate 
on an ecpial footing in all institutional activity. 'I'his state of affairs tends 
to l)reak the black coniniunit)' into three distinct groups—those u'ho 
advocate pluralism (group identity), those who advocate assimilation 
(group welfare), and those who vacillate lietwcen the two positions. 

It is the opinion of this i,Toup that it is crucial that more information 
be available to discern w.; that blacks can nmintain a degree of control 
over their own connnuniiies and yet (>articipate in general inst itutional 

Onr of my coIliMgucs mok iiisuL* with my charactcrizut ion of pluralism 
and assiiiiilation as I'actDrs in the institut ioiial activity of black participants. 
According to his view "it is possible aiul doslrahlc to assert 
itiat a person can participate in society without heinj; assimilated 
into ihe society or as a member of one of the various suligroups 
whicfi compromise the plurality, i.e. one can (and perhaps should) 
he consi(li:red an individual and respected for his individuality. 
Only in such a construct can blacks (or any other ethnics) claim the right 
hot!i to control their own cifinie destiny and also to participate in grneral 
institutional aciivity." Kven though this analysis is an interesting one. 
1 do noi think this fits the situation as it applies to blacks. In America, 
o peraiionally. black people are not considered on an individual basis 
to be included as a result of individual talent and pcrsoinil prefer- 
ence. This is. in p;irt, related to the fact that being included in critical 
ways in a formal organix.a! ional structure is largely dependent on informal 
associations outside the formal task or role under consideraiion, Becaose 
blacks rarely have ihe opportunity to develop significant informal relationships 
wiih whiles who control decision-making in criiical institutional struciures. 
they are noi taken in as individuals to be irusied and cntrusieci with 
responsibilities that influence the direction and intent of the insiitniions 
in question. As long as this remains tlic significant experience of a 
great number of blacks, participation in institutional activity in terms 
of an individuaTs preference seems to be an unrealistic expectation. If 
blacks continue to he considered in terms of their group membership, 
individual action or preference is not likely to he enough to insure a 
meaningful degree of control over institutional activity that is significant 
O ives of all people. 
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activity accordinj; to their own needs, desires and st)t:ietal ret|iiireinents. 'I'hifi 
is a prol>lem area requiring research antl development activity in the black 
commnniiy. 

h. Cominanication l^illernsor Hlacksal llie National, Slate, and Local 



Kvidence suggests that I here has been a clistinct change in the com- 
munication patterns of blacks at the national, state and local levels. 'I'his 
change is due, in part, to changes in the legal status of blacks. Prior to 
the Civil Rights l-egislation of 19()-l, for example, at the local levels blacks 
were likely to attend the same schools, churches and social affairs. On 
a state-wide basis, in southern states, particularly where bhcks were 
principals of sciioois, it was possible to reach every secpndary admin- 
istrator, teacher or student by writing fewer than one hundred letters 
and literally thousiinds of elementary school administrators, teachers 
and pupils l)y writing fewer than five hundred letters. 'I'his type of 
communication pattern is no longer possil)le at the state level because 
segi'cgated .schools have been eliminated and most of the black principals 
have lost their jobs. With this loss, blacks lost a valuable state-wide 
communication network. At the national level, communication among 
blacks was facilitated by iht* fact that they belonged to black organizations, 
professional groups and college alumni groups. As more blacks entered 
predominantly white institutions being members of common .social and pro- 
fessional groups with other blacks l)ecame more unlikely and difficult, 
resulting in redured communication at the national level. These are just 
a few of the changes in communication patterns affecting blacks in .-Xmerica. 

As blacks are legally integrated into American .society there 
seerris to be a detrimental eflect on the communication patterns that 
were part of the social interaction of segregation. For many blacks 
this is a loss because exchanges between individuals with common 
concerns and problems are now more difficult, if not impossible. Until 
blacks gain effective control of parts of mass media or become equal 
partners in American society, communication patterns of blacks at 
different demographic distribution levels become a crucial concern for 
study. Some research and development support should be directed toward 
the nature of commimication patterns that prevail among bbcks in 
different sellings. Without a better indication of the problems blacks 
face in communicating with each other and with the majority, it is unlikely 
that beneficial research and development findings can be adequately 
disseminated to members of the bJack community, 
c. l^eadership and Apprenticeship Opportunities in Schools and Other 
institutional Settings 

Q 'Yior to legal integration, there were many leadership and 
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apprcntu-osllip oppovlwnilics lov blncks \\\ instiuuii>nai sellings hcrawsc lUc 
associated iiistiliilions wore orirani/ocl and utili/.ocl 1>\ aiul ior nionil)crs ot* 
the bhu'k a>nununit y. Vov rxainpio, in North Carolina prior to hUi'l, {here 
wore at least iwo-lnindretl tweiiiyd'oiir l)la('k secondary schools with athletic 
tcanis. sludeni government associations, social organizations, niusit: and drama 
nnits, and other academically orietiled gronf>s which reqnired leaders and 
apprentices lo carry out activities assigned to thegi'onfi. The positions 
were rilletl with black students wlu> were able to gain valuable experience 
that fiad tlirect applitation in ad\ilt h'fe. Now that legal integration has 
occurred, there are fewer institutions conlroliecl by blacks and therefore, 
fewer black institutional settings are available to f)rovidc tlie large number 
of leadership ami apprenticeshii> opportunities necessiiry to serve tlie 
needs of black youth. 

Too many black students feel that they have lost valuable opportunities 
to participate fully in the life ot the school since the advent of integration. 
This makes it difficult if not inipo;sible for black students to be able to 
practice Icadrrship mu\ fullmoshil) skills critjciil to success as adults in our 
society. The o|)portunity f(.ir informal learning resulting from constructive 
institutional activity for black students has decreased with integr;iti(^n. 

,;\ related point would stiggc.vt that thcsch(^ol can no longer be a focal 
point for comnumity deveh^pmcnt in black areas because blacks no longer 
have tlie acce.ss to this institution. Black cultural concerns and per- 
spectives get set aside or lost when integration of schools f>ccnrs because 
the ijlack community loses control over an institution that had formerly 
exerted gieat control over the life and development of the community. 
As integration progresses in schools there seems to be a decrease in 
black adults assuming leadership roles in the community. Ulack youth 
are thus cheated out of the opportunity to have black models that are 
positive, relevant, arid friendly. These trends seem to suggest that the 
impact of uitegiMiion on schools has acated many different kinds of 
problems for black students and their respective communities. While 
all these problem areas may not fall within the purview of NIM, they do 
inicracl to affect the type and quality of educational experience black 
youth can receive, 

.Some R and D fimds should he focused on the stutly of leadership 
and apprenticeship opportunities in schools and other meaningftd institutional 
settings for black youth. Studies in this. area could focus on the net effect 
of having and not having these opportunities available, the educational 
value of such opportunities, the number of black youth who might 
profit from these opportunities, the number of opportunities available to 
black youth in and out of school related activities, and v/ays to create more of 
these kinds of opportunities in school.s and other educational setting.s. 
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'J. Schools as tSocinlizini^ Ei\vin>n mental ScUini^s 



Schools art* soi'ializiiig ai;ciu'ics In our soi.ioty. 'Tlioy rcflot't the social 
I'OiuUtioiis ill soriety aiulgivc iiuiivichtals who use thoin fxpcriciuo in 
practicing aiul mastering acadcinic and social skills required in nice! ing the 
ciiallenges of survival and success^ As signilicaiit tuiinhers of lilnck and 
white students are ititegrateci in the schools for tlie first lime, the environ- 
mental setting characterizing their existence Is likely to change to reflect 
the. alteration of social relations suggested hy different participant popu- 
lations. As the environmental setting of schools change, their role -xs 
socializing agencies ^vill he altered also. 

I'here is evidence tiial tiie environmental setting of sclioois after 
integration lias not been supportive of the bbck student and his special 
needs. In most instances where integrarion is iiiiuntained, black students 
area permanent minority and are exciiided from the intricate peer 
social structure. This situation i.s often aided and abetted by school 
officials who are \vhite. Opportunities for black student involvement 
in most integrated sclujolsare fe\ver than they were when schools were 
segregated. Much evidence suggests that the environmental .setting of 
most schools is having a negative socializing effect on black students 
and the phenomenon should be giyen more systematic and careful study. 

\i present the school as a socializing agent projects loo many nega- 
tive instances for black students to be able to relate positively to the 
institutional experience. Some attention should be devoted lo how schools 
can have more positive socialization effect on black students. In an 
atmosphere where black students are being indicted by white students as 
a result of fights or other minor conflicts and many of the more vocal 
and intelligent l)lack students are being expelled in large numbers, a 
closer look at the socializing effects of schools on black students should 
become a focal point of concern in the R and D efforts of NMK'. 

Schools as institutional set tings dictate the nature and type of 
human interaction.*; that are possible. Scliools as institutions are supposed 
lo be geared to the rational and systematic solution of human problems 
even though in the performance of this function, little formal attention 
is devoted to the \vay in which the setting created by institutional 
operation negatively affects the hunian interactions experienced by those 
who serve and are served. Being in a school does not imply that the black ' 
student is part of the institution. I'he very nature of the human interaction 
experienced by an individual determines whether or not he feels part of 
a school in an institutional .setting. 

As more blacks are being thrust into new and different school selting.s, 
they feel a .sense of community or estrangement b:»^ed on the type of human 
interact 'ons they experience, Unfortun.i^clv , tlie worth of school is likely 
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to l)c based on the lu-tiial or pciccivcii Iminan i))(i'raclion that pariliMpants 
I'XpcviiMirc. U is importaju lo notr tlic iiaiurc and type oi' luiniaii in'loractions 
that l)lark stiulrnts arc I'lirrtMitly cxporicm'in^ in too maru' si-hool settings. 
The nature aitd erreetSDl' the niialiiy oT huiuau iutei*aelions Idark sludciitv 
expcrienee in seliools should be eoiue t)ne of the Toeal points ol K anil 1) 
efforts. 

I>. Personality Ih'vclolimt'ul of lUach Voutli in Scliouis and Other lulu rational ' 
ist'ttin\^s Duriui^ a l\rt(.u{ of 'I'ransiiion 

When the eidtnral patterns of subgroups are encased by elear bound- 
aries (staled or unstated), the soeiali/ation of youth under these conditions 
is predietal)le after taking int(i aeeount aileralipns suggest ei! by the peer 
subcultures. During periods of Irau.silion there is vuncrtainty regarding the 
ciilmral base lhal should guiile sociali/at ion and suf)sequent personality 
ilevelopmeni. riu' probleni is highlighted by noting real examples made 
visible l)y sharp increases in the integration i)f blacks into predominantly 
white social groups. lUrcause predominantly white soi;ial groups practice 

siibcultural pattertis ilifferciit from those practiced by most blacks, there 
will be value conflicts regariliug the appropriateness of socialization 
experiences that should be common for blat:k youth so involved. Qiu'stions 
involving a black perspective vs. the perspective of the new (white) 
reference group abounil when blacks are forced to come lo terms with 
int egrated living and the |>ersonality ilevelopmeni of their children. 

Some argue that black youth caimot survive ii\ a white world while 
ilea ling with tiieir blackness from a black perspective. By its very defi- 
nition a black perspective can best l.)e obtained by being socialized in 
black institutional and social settings. How is this to be done when one 
spends most of this critical lime '^vork, social obligations, residence, 
political activity, etc.) in the company of whites? On the other hand, 
there are those who argue that this society is fast becoming an integialed 
one and that black youth must l)e socialized to deal with the new order by. 
growing np in it. From this point of view, the development of a *'hlack 
perspective** insures contiu\ied conflict with the white perspective" iliat 
the integration is supposed to eliminate. It could he further argued that 
black youth should bo prepared for rejection by whites as their interests 
begin to compete with the interests of white youth. No matter which 
of'thcsc two lines of thought is accepted, the personality development 
of black youth is very likely to be greatly inflneiu:ed by these two views 
of what the socialization experience for black yonth should be. 

It is evident that there are transition problems for black and white 
youth and their respective communities resulting from school integra- 
tion. Black students feel betrayed, left out, unsupported in their views, 
'^"'^Ily frustrated in their efforts to use the school as a training 
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.UTouiui Tor sm*i*cssl'ul lilV ai'tivily. lUark suuieiils (cc\ lluil ihcrcarc 
lew people ill positions of power thai are syinpal hel ii* lo llieir problems. 
Many hlaek stiuleiits i'eel th.it more was losl lhan ijaiiied when schools 
were imeijrateil. I'.ven lliouv^h we know lillle ahoiil' the reeliniis of while 
sludenis ill this situadon, eviilenee sli^.^csls thai the l)eliel's helil l)y \vlnle 
sluileiiis increase ('oni'li.ls when lltey conte into eon lad with l)laek slutlenls. 
In loo many insUii\ees I his sil nation places too much psychic and 
emotional pressiu'e on black students aiicl uliimiilely aft'ecls ihcir school 
performance. 

Personality developnienl of black youth during periods of social 
transition is an important consideration for NIK in its R and I) efforts. 
Tliis focus should l>e made early in the game because of the dynamic 
qualities of the changes suggested l)y social transition. If professionals 
have noi atlecpialely trained their efforts upon the effects of social transi- 
tion ()criocls on the f)ersona h't>- development of black >ouNi, h is po.fsihie 
thai the opporl unity to learn how lo help those who came before and will 
eome after to tieal with problems will go unnoticed. 'I'hisarea definitely 
needs inore .systematic study. 

4. Assessment and Idcniifiailuni of'i\dvnlvd Hhck Sludenis 

.•\s.sessnient procedures currently employed In schools do not 
adequately identify talented black students or give much information on 
the nature of learning prol)lems when the results \\tc less than expected. 
Tests presently employed are not likely to aid professionals in tlieir 
efforts lo improve learning «'imong black students. Some K and I) effort 
should be devoted to finding new and more effective ways to assess 
aiul identify the talent of black students. 

T) . 7 Vi c R tgh t s o] Black Student s in S c/t oo I Se 1 1 ings 

Black youngsters and adolescents sliould l)e informed about their 
rights in schools and in their relationship with professional staff. The 
information can guard llie student against veri)al al)u,se and general mis- 
treat men t at the hands of professional staff. This is a neces.siiry condi- 
tion if black students are to protect their self image and personal integrity 
in school settings common in most communities presently. Some R and I) 
should be devoted to helping black students and professional staff to 
become more aware of the rights of students. A systematic study of how 
this process might take place in a school setting might be instrumental 
in establishing a better working relationship between black students 
and professionals. It is hoped that a better quality educational experience 
might result from the improved relationship. 
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(i. Chim'nt Research and l)cveU)l)ment Efforts Focused on the Black 
Co m m unity 

There is a real tieeil to documenl l(ie luitureand extent of K aiul 1) 
efforts presently supporteil i)y goveniineiil aj^encies in l)laek coinnnmil ies. 
Some reseiireli activity shouUI be foeiiseti n those who infUicnce poliey 
through their research. It would be helpful lo have inforniation on the 
personal charaeterislies of researrhers to (letertniiie to what extent their 
tiiseussioiis are affeeleo by personal distress. The value orient lat ion of 
social science researchers should be taken into account when their 
finiiingsare applietl to problems assoei:ileil with the eiliicalion of black 
students. Biographical and professional backi^ouiul information on the 
researchers who cotuhictetl aiul are presently conducting R and I) in 
black communities should be colleited and made available to interested 
groups. Future U ami 1) .iw.irds should require this type of information 
on eacli researcher. 

In terms of public information there should bean attempt lo 
provide answers lo some of the questions thai follow. How are the efforts 
in tiie black commujiilN' used to alter practice and guide policy and program 
formation, development, and tlelivery? How do you obtain and communi- 
cate valid information about Nil', and other agencies for public consump- 
tion? Mow can information on the formative evaluation of government 
agencies be oi)tained so that the public can be alerted to the t>'pe t)f treatment 
people reecive in relation to R antl D? Also, information should be available 
concerning the neetls of people in terms t^f what is available through 
government agencies. This could also include more developmental focus 
on the lie between research and programatic areas which is crucial to the 
implementation of findings. .Since the public is not too well informed 
about the operation of agencies in the K and O areas, it is critical to 
make more information readily available for public review. 

7. Location and Dcvclopmcni of Black Hfscarchcrs 

More biack scholars nuist be located and supported so that they can 
spend more lime doing R and I) on the educational problems and concerns 
of blacks, i here should also be support for black scholars and researchers 
io check the validity of interpretations of research studies depicting members 
of the black com muni t>' in terms of pathologies and deviancies from white 
norms. In the main, however, much more research and development 
should be supported for blacks to conduct more research on [)lacks^ As 
a relaied ci)ncern Nllu should assume the responsibility for nurturing 
and developing .specific kinds of researchers. 'This is neces.sary because 
the production of I) lack scholars l)y top institutions is too low to insure 
any real impact on the problems for quite some time. Since there is 
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a real shuriai;e of [M'aci icing black fjiorcssituials across inosi (liscipliiu* areas 

and especially so in areas requiring quantitative skills. NIK will havi- lo assunic 

some responsibility i'or iraiuiug more people.^- Before lliere can be enough 

qualii'ieil representatives across research areas, more licvelupmenl work 

h)V increasing llie [)r<Kluclion of black scholars must be compleleil. l*rogranis 

and needs in this area should be determined after a cotnplete survey of the 

situation. 

Summary (uid Conclusions 

One might be prompted lo question the correctness of this report's 
focus. in terms of the charge "to provide an outline of the kinds of edur.i- 
tional concerns and problems affecting I)iacks in America which NIK might 
use as a basis for formulating its Research and Development efforts'* because 
it is not directed toward traditional problems characterizing the operation 
of schools, curricula programs, specific instruciiontd learning difficulties, 
the effectiveness of mater mis,, testing and evaluation approaches, the nature 
and characterisi ic.*; of student popuLition.s, performance and achievement 
patterns, the training of teachers, providing financial support for schools, 
or the behavior problems of students. Kven though these are tlie traditional 
iireas 0:1 which educational research and development efforts liave focused, 
they were not of prime concern to the majority of participants attending 
the conference. M .some point in our deliberations all of the educational 
areas listed above were discussed by at least one of the participants but 
primarily as illustrative examples to support their real concerns. This, in 
part, explains why (his report i.s focused away from more specific and 
traditional problems associated with schooling and more toward broader 
educational concerns and problems. 

The participants generally felt that the educational Researcii and 
Development efforts of NMK in thr black community are more properly 
focused on areas .such as dealing with .significant involvement and parti- 
cipation in the formation of policy, design of programs, selection of 
researchers, identifiration of relevant problems, selection of methodologies 

* One of my professional eollcagues at a major university provided some 
meaningful insiglu when she suggested the training of black researchers 
is a complex problem requiring serious study. Her specif ie comments were. 
**I do not have any figures on this but I suspect that black students enrolled 
in the prominent social science departments throughout the country arc 
primarily in the more applied areas preparing for careers as practitioners 
rather than as researchers. Speaking from personal experience I can say 
that of the more than 20 black doctoral students with whom I have been 
in close contact, oiUy one ha.s ever expressed any seriou.s interest in * - 
doing researeh following completion of the degree." This observation 
should rceeive more systematic attention to find out the extent to which 
Q ituation is pervasive across all fields of study. 
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employcd to cDiuluct rcscnn h, ;uhuinislriUion unci iipproval of research 
projccls, aiul lci;ltiini/.in>i; K and 1) clToris in black cointniinilics. Other 
problLMiis antl CDnrfrns ralctl high by parlicipanls were tlircLrlcd toward 
the I'ontrol aiul i;ovcrnaiur of schools, t he atlniiiiislrai ion of si'hools 
for foster inj; coinniunity dexelopnicnt , the impact of integration on 
schooling an(i the black coniniiinity, the local ioi* and training of black 
researchers, the transition problems facing black students in schools, 
the communication patterns influencing the devclopnienl of the black 
community, the creation of internsliip and apprenticeship opportunities 
for black youth, the sociall/.ation effects of schooling on black youth, 
and the appropriateness of research prt)blems for black researchers. 

U is obvious that many of the educational problems and concerns 
identified In* the participants deal primarily with questions of value 
orientation ami |>erspective. Participant concerns also highlighted value 
(liU'mmas iTealCLl when !< and D is considered from the point of view of 
the rcst:archcr rather than the researched. The overwhelming view 
suggests that R anil efforts by NIK in black communities must be 
conducted in accord witii a plan that guarantees accountability and gain 
to those researched. With this notion providing the general approach to 
educational R and 1) on blacky, it was fcM thai specific problem areas 
for analytical study could be identified and defined at a later date when 
there is ample time and expertise to complete the task properly. In this 
sense, the ideas presented in this report represent a starting point -a 
set of guidelines or principles—for the identification of specific educa- 
tional problems that can be subjected to specific R and D efforts. 
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